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This Digest was prepared by Charles J. Ewald from 
the stenographic report of the proceedings, on file at 
the office of the Movement, 


The following pamphlets are available on request: 


1. “Evangelism” by Professor William Ernest Hocking — An address delivered at 
the Rochester Meeting. 

2. “The Answer of the Church to the Changing World”—Containing the addresses 
delivered at the Rochester Meeting by Dr. Justin W. Nixon and Dr. Ernest F. 
Tittle, 

3. “A Movement for World Christianity”—An announcement containing the Con- 
stitution and Program of this Movement which was created by the Roches- 
ter Meeting and is the successor to the Modern Missions Movement. (This 
pamphlet will be made available as soon as the Constitution has been ap- 


proved by the members of the National Committee to whom it has been sub- 
mitted.) 


A MOVEMENT FOR WORLD CHRISTIANITY 
77 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Printed in U.S. A. 


THE ROCHESTER MEETING 


SIGNIFICANCE 


When the National Committee of the Modern Missions Movement 
was formed it was not expected that it would ever be called into 
session. It numbers over one hundred and fifty prominent minis- 
ters, educators and laymen, representing many communions and 
all sections of the United States. It was created as a group of coun- 
sellors to the Executive Committee and interpreters of the Move- 
ment to the churches. 


However, this first year of the Movement aroused such wide- 
spread interest and high hopes in missionary circles abroad and 
among the churches at home as well as deep concern on the part of 
many of the official denominational agencies, with some strongly 
critical reactions, that the Executive Committee deemed it wise to 
call this important group of church leaders into conference. The 
purpose which prompted this meeting, the outstanding character 
of its personnel, the freedom, earnestness and constructive charac- 
ter of the discussions, and the important conclusions, all mark it 
as a Significant meeting. 


PERSONNEL 


The attendance was strictly limited in order to give the meeting 
the character of a continuous seminar on the major issues con- 
fronting the Movement. While it was a meeting of the National 
Committee, special pains were taken to have present representatives 
of important groups related to the world service of the churches. 
All freely participated in the discussions. Among the one hundred 
forty-three who attended were fifteen leading missionary agency 
executives, thirteen missionaries, nine Commissioners of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, six leaders of Christian work in the 
colleges and a group of younger ministers. Forty-two of those pres- 
ent had actual missionary experience and forty others had first- 
hand contact with foreign missions through travel. 


THE DEVOTIONAL PERIODS 


The last half hour of each morning session was a devotional pe- 
riod. These were conducted by Professor Rufus M. Jones of Haver- 
ford College, and Dr. Charles H. Heimsath, Minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Evanston, Illinois. These brief addresses were 
not taken down by the stenographers and for that reason a digest 
of them is not included. They were of a deeply spiritual character 
and were followed by a period of meditation and prayer. 


Each regular session also was opened with a brief devotional pe- 
riod led respectively by Dr. Elmore M. McKee, Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Buffalo; Dr. Norris L. Tibbetts, Minister of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago; Dr. A. W. Wasson, Foreign Sec- 
retary of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; Dr. A. B. Parson, Associate Secretary of the Department of 
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Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church and Dr. Leslie 
B. Moss, Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. 


THE PLATFORM ADDRESSES 


The two evenings only were given to platform addresses. All were 
made by members of the National Committee: Dr. Ernest Graham 
Guthrie, General Director of the Chicago Congregational Union and 
Chairman of the Modern Missions Movement; Dr. Justin W. Nixon, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester; Dr. William 
Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University and 
Chairman of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry; and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Evanston, Illinois. These addresses have 
been printed and are available on request. Only a very brief re- 
view of them is, therefore, included here. . 


Opening Address by the Chairman 


Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie spoke on “A Review of the Position 
of the Modern Missions Movement.” He dealt also with the reasons 
for calling this meeting. He referred to the origin of the Move- 
ment in the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and the National 
Committee for the Presentation of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry. This second group was composed of one hundred and three 
ministers and laymen who were unrelated to the Laymen’s Inquiry, 
but desired to have the recommendations of the Inquiry known, 
and the reasons for them understood, by the churches, in the inter- | 
est of the future of missions. This Committee conducted an edu- 
cational effort which took members of the Appraisal Commission 
of the Inquiry to over fifty cities in all sections of the United States, 
for meetings with groups of ministers and laymen. Dr. Guthrie 
made special mention of the important service rendered by the 
“Digest of Re-Thinking Missions” by Stanley High, with an Intro- 
ductory Statement by Professor Hocking, which had been published 
by the group. The speaker made clear that the Report and the 
Movement, although progressive in thought, were not committed 
to any one theological position. He said that while the Movement 
was directly related to the Laymen’s Report, it was not anchored to 
it. He urged that it should demonstrate its evangelical interest, and 
that it was as concerned for the evangelistic work as for the edu- 
cational and philanthropic work of the Church in the world. 


Dr. Guthrie then reviewed the first year of the Modern Missions 
Movement, and analyzed the results, positive and negative, at home 
and abroad of the three stages through which the Movement had 
gone. He dealt with the evidence that high hopes had been aroused 
among missionaries and in the local churches at home. He dealt 
rather fully with the more hesitant acceptance by some and even 
the rejection by others of the official missionary agencies of the 
churches. He stated that it was chiefly these various reactions and 
the consequent sense of responsibility resting upon the Executive 
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Committee that had prompted calling this large group into confer- 
ence. 


Dr. Guthrie made it quite clear that the Movement had no inter- 
ests of its own to protect and that the Executive Committee invited 
the frankest discussion of the vital issues that would come before 
the meeting, including even that of the continuance of the Move- 
ment itself. 


The Address by Dr. Justin W. Nixon 


Dr. Nixon spoke on “The Answer of the Church to the Changing 
World.” He limited himself principally to the important changes in 
modern life due to the application of science to the production of 
goods and services. The first he noted was the flair for the novel, 
stimulated by all the arts of modern publicity and salesmanship. 
This pursuit of the new creates a mind-set that makes difficult the 
finding of the deep things in religion which are not novel but con- 
tinuous and enduring. 


Another change is the dominance of the manipulative mood. We 
put our trust in manipulation, not in contemplation. To this mood 
the entire New Testament approach to life seems strange. 


The increasing loss of the consciousness of the past is another 
of these changes of importance. The present generation is develop- 
ing a serious case of historical amnesia. To millions who have lost 
touch with the past, all historical religious faith seems irrelevant 
‘to modern life. 


Another change is the growing importance of what some writers 
are calling the mass-man who feels that life ought to be easy and 
not require too much personal effort or discipline. He is a man 
of action, not of thought. Business and politics have magnified 
him because he counts large in votes and buying power. In religion, 
he craves immediate results in terms of sensations and crowds. It 
is obvious that the new political religions, Fascism and Communism, 
are more successful in their appeal to the mass-man than is Chris- 
tianity in any form. 


All these characteristics are factors of the most important trend 
of all—the steady drift toward collectivism. Dr. Nixon did not dis- 
cuss the merits of collectivism but said we must note its presence as 
a fact. Responsibility for it he attributed again to technology. He 
called attention to the fact that the increased specialization and 
interdependence had brought, on the one hand, unemployment and 
misery in the midst of plenty, therefore sensitiveness and group 
action and appeal to government as the only agency with power to 
find the solution because it has ultimate control of the material 
resources of the country. On the other hand, it has produced a loss 
of the sense of individual responsibility and power and increased 
coercion and loss of liberty. 


Dealing with the church in relation to these conditions, Dr. Nixon 
stressed the church’s responsibility in relation to social, as well as 
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individual salvation. The church cannot project, nor is it her busi- 
ness to project, a set pattern upon society but there is much that 
she can do. The church can inculcate the faith that a far more 
adequate human order may be achieved. The church can, moreover, 
measure actual progress toward a better order such as (1) efficiency 
in the use of natural and human resources, (2) social justice, pro- 
duction for the common good rather than exploitation of the pub- 
lic for private gain, (3) the development of the individual, (4) the 
extension of the area of free fellowship. He declared that every state 
and the world community as a whole can be tested morally by 
whether the experience of voluntary comradeship across class, 
racial, national and religious boundaries is expanding or contract- 
ing. 

The church can also encourage exploration and experimentation 
in the effort to realize these standards. Kagawa’s cooperative move- 
ment in Japan is a case in point. From generation to generation 
the church may properly encourage her children to develop a “social 
creed” in terms of the changing circumstances. 


In doing these things the church will not depart from its historic 
function as a teacher of morals and religion. When all has been 
said and done about social progress, it is a matter of utter necessity 
that the church continue to develop the inner life of the individual. 
Dr. Nixon said it would be no less than spiritual treason for the 
church to neglect the truth of the ultimate inwardness of life. 


The Address by Professor William Ernest Hocking 


Professor Hocking’s address was on “Evangelism.” He said that 
he had been asked to speak on what is changing and what is perma- 
nent about foreign missions and that he was not departing from 
that theme in choosing to speak about Evangelism. “He said that 
he would speak in the language of theology. He had three remarks 
he wished to make on this theme: 


First: The obligation to preach rests, not on any part of the 
church, but on the whole church. There is no one, cleric or lay, of- 
ficial or unofficial, who is exempt from this duty, or who can trans- 
fer it to any delegate—to his minister, to his missionary, to his 
Board. ; 


Second: The parish of all preaching is the world. The condi- 
tion of the world is the obligation of the church and that means 
the whole world. 


Third: The preaching of Christ is also a learning of Christ,— 
the two go together. No one can have any motive to preach unless he 
has something to say of which he is convinced. But the effort to 
express is an element in continuing to learn: the best learning one 
does is in trying to teach. It was so with the disciples: it remains so. 


It is for this reason that we have not first to finish up with 
America before going to Asia. If the effort to preach Christ in 
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Asia is also a way of learning what we have to say, our experience 
in Asia will add much to our conception of Christianity. This bears 
also on our relation to other religions. In attempting to convey our 
message, we are not dealing with minds empty of faith and of a 
vision of God; there will be mutuality of giving. 


Dr. Hocking then dealt with the fundamental motive of evangel- 
ism everywhere, namely, the “‘lostness” of the world and its salva- 
tion. If we say that men are lost when they are without a guide, 
without certainty, without an inner peace, without a sure direc- 
tion of action, then one might venture to say that there is more lost- 
ness in the world than ever before. 


“Progress” has been real enough but progress does not necessarily 
carry with it religious progress. It may simply mean that men have 
found new ways of being lost, for progress invites reliance on in- 
ferior gods. And in our own world, it is not alone the Bushmen and 
the Untouchables who are lost; it is the intelligent and the wealthy, 
the bourgeois and the proletariat-in-power, the governing as well 
as the governed, the institutions, the homes, the schools, the uni- 
versities. 


Professor Hocking then dealt with continuity and change in mis- 
sions. He pointed out that the lost world is a world in need of new 
truth. But whenever one speaks of new truth there is distress in 
some quarters. It is one of the tragedies of Christian history that 
misunderstandings may be created by unreal issues. There is no 
point in making an issue between the new and the old. There are 
two ways of failing to meet any situation that confronts evangelism 
—one is to use only the new things, the other only the old. He 
quoted: “Every scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


Few things have changed so much in the course of history, said 
he, as have Christian missions. Obviously people everywhere are 
facing religion with different presuppositions, with different ques- 
tions. The present questions come out of a different mental his- 
tory and out of different tempers. Our apprehension of Christianity 
is subject to growth and change and any formulation we reach 
will be a fair target for revision. Yet there is an enduring essence, 
of which we become slowly aware, and which draws us together, 
even while our definitions tend to split us apart. 


The speaker said that surely some of the abiding essence of Chris- 
tianity is contained in the four words which Jesus so often used: 
Repent, Believe, Love, Enter. These, said he, are, in rude outline, 
the four practical demands of the Gospel. “Repentance” is the first 
step out of lostness. ‘Believe and Love’, two commands that go 
together and are the requirements placed on cognition and on feel- 
ing. They are the soul’s hold on God. “Enter”, a call not for knowl- 
edge nor feeling, but for decision and deed. These are demands we 
do not outgrow. They are still the kernel of the Gospel in its re- 
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quirements, and in its promise or assurance that he who complies 
with them “hath everlasting life.” 


The only sense in which there is a “modern” evangelism is precise- 
ly the sense in which the preaching of Jesus was modern in its own 
time, namely in its relevance to the problems which then and there 
were facing the souls of men. His preaching was universal and yet 
definitely timely. Jesus and Paul were speaking to questions for 
which five hundred years of human history had been preparing. 
If our preaching is to have the same kind of relevance, it must show 
the same sensitive and profound appreciation of the questions 
which our last five hundred years of history have been preparing 
for us. 


Referring to evangelism as it appears in the foreign mission, Dr. 
Hocking said that just as the several Boards had preserved what 
otherwise would be sporadic and brilliant threads of effort by the 
individual heroes of the modern missions movement which began 
one hundred and fifty years ago, so now the work of the Boards 
themselves must be saved by being enveloped by the thought and 
activity of the whole Church. “It must be saved from scattering, 
from division, from internal conflict. It must be saved from mis- 
direction. It must be saved from the dangers that attend all sys- 
tem and technical proficiency. It must be saved from deadly fi- 
nancial anxiety and the consequent intrusion on primary aims of 
the secondary aim of self-preservation. It must be saved from the 
retreats which attend over-expansion, and the shallowness which 
attends hurry and eagerness for numbers. It must be saved from 
being drowned out in the flood of counter-preaching by the other 
messengers of our Civilization. It must be saved from the waste 
of building local spiritual communities with great pains, in the 
path of revolution and other spiritual lava-flows and avalanches. 
And chiefly, it must be saved from the threat of irrelevance as the 
world swings through that curve which makes all questions at once 
questions of the inner life, of the national life, and of world-cul- 
ture.” 


If missions are to be saved from these things, all of the Church 
must take a conscious and thoughtful part in it. But the contribu- 
tion of money is not sufficient. With it must go a contribution of 
intelligent, appreciative, selective criticism, based on the kind of 
knowledge men, want of enterprises in which they are vitally con- 
cerned—the stern and faithful judgment of a creative Christian 
outlook. Dr. Hocking urged the necessity of more thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of those who engage in mission service. “I believe 
that whatever notable achievements lie before the missions of the 
future will be reward of depth, rather than extent of effort.” 


The Address by Dr. Ernest F. Tittle 


Dr. Tittle addressed the meeting on the subject “How Fire the 
New Movement with Faith and Devotion.” He started out by say- 
ing that there is no way out of the world’s misery save that which. 
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has been:lighted up by Christ’s vision and spirit. But apparently as 
yet most people do not see it, including probably a majority of the 
present membership of the churches. 


There is, however, a growing number of people who realize that 
we are living in an age that calls for a decent regard for the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Science and invention have placed in our 
hands undreamed of power. We are in a position to do away with 
poverty and insecurity. Morever, the people of the world have been 
drawn into a single economic net so that prosperity or adversity of 
one affects all. The machine age imperatively calls for cooperation 
for the common good of all, a persistent and universal practice of 
the Golden Rule, enlightened unselfishness, the spirit of Christ. A 
growing number too realize that what is called for cannot be 
brought about by violent means. The intelligent cooperation for the 
common good of all, the enlightened unselfishness which has now 
become the sine qua non of world prosperity and world peace, can- 
not be bombed into being. It can’ only come out of an educational 
process which aims to change the minds of men. 


Dr. Tittle then held up earnestly the idea of a Christian Interna- 
tionale. The church may, he said, advocate the formation of a 
Christian Internationale which, on the basis of full and inspiring 
comradeship, shall include all those in any nation, of any race, who 
recognize this fact that there is no way out of the world’s misery 
save that which has been lighted up by Christ’s vision and spirit. 
But it must be free from all suggestion of patronage, of national and 
racial superiority. 


The Church may do this on two grounds. It may do it on the 
ground of an interrelated world. Whitehead has pointed out that 
“We must now build a great age or witness the collapse of the up- 
ward striving of the race.” And there is another ground on which 
the church may advocate the formation of a Christian Internation- 
ale—the ground of an inescapable moral obligation. All who share 
this conviction as to Christ’s way out cannot move in a merely paro- 
chial or national sphere—they are in honor bound to do all they can 
to reveal to others, the world round, that saving truth which they 
themselves have seen. 


The old appeal for “the evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion” was an appeal of urgency. This new appeal for the formation 
of a Christian Internationale is not lacking in urgency and it may 
be presented in a way that will stir the hearts of men quite as much 
as did the old appeal. This appeal, however, contemplates some- 
thing far vaster and far more difficult of accomplishment. Those 
who are called upon to build a great age, a Christian civilization, 
the kingdom of God, cannot hope to reach their goal in their own 
lifetime. It is the mission of the church to hold this ideal of Jesus 
before men and to give them such a faith in God and such confi- 
dence in the possibility of achieving it that they will share in the 
fellowship for a better world. 
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Now Christianity, said Dr. Tittle, does have a philosophy of the 
world and life that is greatly satisfying. It does not attempt to ex- 
plain everything but it does attempt to account for all that is good 
in the world and that is making for good. Good is not simply a hu- 
man achievement; it is also a cosmic reality. It does not deny either 
the fact or the power of evil, yet holds fast the faith that this cosmic 
reality which is transcendent good is also transcendent power— 
power sufficiently great to secure eventual triumph of truth and 
right and love. Jesus hanging on a cross for the sake of an ideal 
and conquering as he dies is a glorious symbol of this cosmic reality. 


There is in the universe a power, Christlike in character, which, 
in the midst of chaos is striving evermore to secure the triumph of 
truth and right and love. This greatly satisfying philosophy of the 
world and of life, the church must present and interpret in terms 
that are meaningful to modern minds if it is to secure any consider- 
able and sustained response to its appeal for the formation of a 
Christian Internationale. 


Dr. Tittle said the church need not wait to act until the majority 
have such a faith in God and in Christ’s ideal. It must mobilize the 
growing minority of those who recognize the need of a Christian In- 
ternationale and who profoundly believe in God. Prophetic minor- 
ities have played an all-important part in history. There is might in 
a prophetic minority if only it is organized, disciplined and intelli- 
gently directed. Every local church ought to have a group which 
would be composed only of such who have faith or interest in this 
objective, but it should not exclude anyone on doctrinal grounds, 
whether humanist or fundamentalist. 


Such a group would accomplish several great results. It would 
provide a rallying point for Christian idealism. At present the de- 
voted communist may join a party committed to his own objective. 
But what can the young Christian idealist join, who is eager by non- 
violent means to build a decent and enduring civilization? Such a 
group might also devise a needed discipline for creative strife which 
under present conditions involves suffering,—it may even be im- 
prisonment and death. Furthermore, such groups would define 
and make clear to the world, as our present churches cannot do, the 
supreme issue between paganism and Christianity. 


Dr. Tittle then spoke of the possibility of these groups one day 
forming an alliance in proper disregard of present-day denomina- 
tional barriers and of national and racial barriers, and said that 
there would then exist a true Christian Internationale striving to 
achieve that blessed rule of the divine in human society which 
would mean heaven on earth. i 


THE SEMINAR DISCUSSIONS 


Two full days, morning and afternoon, were devoted to a con- 
tinuous seminar on the following topics: 


1. The new spirit and demands within the Church in relation to 
the world service of Christianity. 
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2. Is an agency like the Modern Missions Movement needed to 
focus and express the new spirit and demands? 


3. The resulting relation of such a Movement to the present organ- 
ized life of the Church at home and abroad. 


4. Consideration of questions raised by the platform addresses, 
other questions that should be more fully discussed, and new 
questions. 


The leadership of the four Seminar Periods was in the hands of 
the following people who also suggested the procedure for dealing 
with their respective topics: 


1. Professor John C. Bennett of Auburn Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Elmore M. McKee, Rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo. 


2. Dr. Dwight Bradley; Pastor of Union Church, Boston; 
Dr. Jesse S. Dancey, Pastor of the Collegiate M. E. Church, Ames, 
Iowa. 


3. Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie, Chairman of the Modern Missions 
Movement; 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, Secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


4. Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Chairman of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions; 
President Robbins W. Barstow of Hartford Seminary. 


The discussions were earnest and animated throughout but evi- 
denced always the purpose of all to reach conclusions in line with 
actual conditions and the demands growing out of those conditions. 
A Committee on Analysis and Review functioned throughout the 
three days, meeting at meal hours, charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing the discussions with a view to calling up, in later ses- 
sions, questions which in their judgment needed fuller discussion. 


The First Seminar Period 


The discussion on the new spirit and demands within the Church 
in relation to the world service of Christianity was opened by three 
brief statements by Dean Thomas W. Graham of the Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology, who had just spent his sabbatical year 
in the Orient; the Rev. Emory W. Luccock, for fourteen years a Pres- 
byterian missionary in China and now minister of the Community 
Church of Shanghai; and Mr. Raymond P. Currier for ten years a 
Baptist missionary in Burma and later Candidate Secretary of the 
Baptist Board and Educational Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. All spoke in high terms of the past service of missions 
but they and those who joined in the nearly two hours of free dis- 
cussion stressed the changed conditions which demand correspond- 
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ing changes in the missionary approach. Some of the major points 
brought out were the following: 


All evidently shared the conviction that the foreign mission has 
been a very successful enterprise. It was recognized, however, that 
if the enterprise is to be really significant in the future, certain 
changes must be made or, where already initiated, speeded up. 
These changes are needed in part because of our mistakes of the 
past and in part because of the changes that have taken place in 
the world. 


Our efforts have been hampered. This has been due in some 
measure to our divisions. We have supported a form of remote con- 
trol. We have not given our representatives the sense of freedom 
to work and build according to the needs of a particular situation. 
We have supported very much a proselytizing spirit. We have not 
appreciated enough the values in other faiths and the possible 
Christlikeness of those who do not name the name of Jesus. We 
have fostered denominational aggrandizement and have judged 
success too largely by the numbers enrolled in the churches. 


The new spirit and demands within the church call for the fol- 
lowing emphases and attitudes in the mission of the future: 


United action and determined effort to remove the handicap we 
have placed on Christianity in the Orient and elsewhere by what 
Dean Graham called “our unholy divisions and our insistence upon 
carrying on in divided ways the enterprise with the Eternal.” 


Opposition to the spirit of imperialism whether in economics, 
politics or religion. 


An adequate recognition of the economic aspect of the causes and 
the cures of the problems of our day. The Church and the Mission 
need not align themselves with a particular economic or political 
group but there must be a far more fundamental economic con- 
sideration of life and its social problems. 


Full recognition of the new psychology, especially the spirit of 
nationalism, on the part of non-Christian peoples which makes the 
invasion of their spiritual and social order more difficult to the 
Christian message than ever before. 


Dean Graham and Dr. McKee probably pointed to a necessary 
factor in the solution of most of our problems, and the meeting of 
this new spirit and demands within the church when they called 
for a great sense of repentance in the church at home. Dr. McKee 
said that no forward movement of any religious body can be ini- 
tiated that does not start from a mood of penitence. We are uttér- 
ly failing to build the Kingdom of God in the world because we are 
so divided. There is a widespread sense that we have gone wrong 
but we have not been willing to follow that through as we ought. 
There is no unity of spirit adequate to pull us together. Our con- 
version of individuals and our rebuilding of society is held up until 
we can get a far greater measure of Christian spirit. Moreover, mis- 
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sions has remained a minority interest of the church. Youth has 
little concern for missions. The men of the churches have never 
been widely interested in missions. Even many ministers have had 
very little interest. 


Professor Rufus Jones and others urged the necessity of finding a 
way to bridge the theological gap that now divides the church, if 
Christianity is ever going to be effective in any land. They argued 
that the problems of the modern world are so vast that only a 
united Christianity is adequate for them. They, moreover, cherished 
the hope that this might also be accomplished through humility 
and repentance that would fill men with enough of the spirit of 
Christ to discern the reality of a Christian brother’s religious ex- 
perience and so find a unity on a plane that rises above our various 
explanations of that experience. 


It was recognized that no nation is Christian in fact, and that all 
our major problems are problems common to all peoples. We must, 
therefore, frankly admit our own failures and strive to make our 
own country Christian as we continue to try to share Christ in his 
fullness with others. 


The Second Seminar Period 


The second seminar period dealt with the question, “Is an agency 
like the Modern Missions Movement needed to focus and express the 
new spirit and demands?” 


Dr. Bradley, in opening the discussion, reminded the meeting that 
they were not discussing the Modern Missions Movement per se. 
The purpose is to discover what is the consensus of opinion on the 
question of whether something like the Modern Missions Movement 
in spirit, in motive, in quality, in type is really needed at the present 
time, in view of the status in which the church finds itself in rela- 
tion to the changing world order. He stressed the importance of 
discussing the question not merely from the standpoint of individual 
Christians, but as churchmen. He said that in the free churches 
a sort of hierarchy is pretty well represented by the Secretaries and 
Boards. If such a hierarchy is not stereotyped, would it not almost 
inevitably look with favor upon such a spontaneous movement that 
is interested in the things it is seeking to promote? 


Dr. Jesse S. Dancey declared that if the Movement is not needed 
as an organic necessity of the church, it might be dismissed entire- 
ly. Unless it has the equivalent of a “call,” unless we feel it has a 
definite force back of it and a definite appeal, we will not get very 
far with it. In order to determine these questions and relationships, 
said Dr. Dancey, we need to ask ourselves what is the essential sig- 
nificance of the Christian religion. He said that one of Christianity’s 
characteristics is its realism as illustrated by the fact that it accepts 
the knotty fact of personality and instead of seeing it as a stumbling 
block to be gotten rid of through some mental discipline or tyran- 
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nically subjugated, takes it as the basis of any opportunity to do 
anything worth while in the world. Another thing about Christian- 
ity is its emphasis on unity. Christianity is the only movement to 
take the stand for a full development of personality and at the 
same time to stand for the highest concept of unity. 


He then asked the question, “How are we going to bring Jesus 
Christ to function in this world of ours?” Our first answer is quite 
properly through the church. But may there not be a special serv- 
ice for such a movement as the Modern Missions Movement just be- 
cause it does not do some of the things that the church does? 


As a pastor, Dr. Dancy would welcome some agency like this that 
does not have enterprises of its own, that would simply try to hold 
before the churches and their agencies the ideal of what would 
please Christ, criticize the churches’ programs from that point of 
view and help them to criticize themselves. That should achieve 
a unity that can be gotten in no other way. This apparently cannot 
be done by the church itself but it can perhaps be done by such a 
movement within the church as the Modern Missions Movement. If 
that is true, we not only need such a movement but we need it des- 
perately to help correct some of the deficiency of our churchman- 
ship. It might even give us the fundamental heart of the whole 
Christian movement, a real fellowship in which everything would be 
stimulated to its fullest development. 


Dean Dabney of Andover-Newton Seminary spoke of the possible 
dangers as well as the values of the independence of such an agency. 
He argued that there is such a thing as an aeroplane view of life 
and that such an independent agency free from administrative 
responsibility and drawing its constituency from the various com- 
munions might bring most valuable counsel and help to official 
agencies. As to the “desire” for such a movement by the churches 
he was not so sure. The more one Sees of churches from the point 
of view of an aeroplane, the more he is convinced that such a move- 
ment would be the best thing in the world for them. There is a 
good deal of missionary illiteracy in the churches. Such an agency 
could, through its channels of information, give to the churches the 
great far flung strategy of the Kingdom of God. Dr. Dabney asked 
what other kind of agency could gather together such intelligence 
in the Christian church as is represented in this Rochester Meeting 
and added that it would be worth having such an independent 
agency if once every now and again we can gather on an occasion 
like this. He said that through its outreach in research and survey 
in this impersonal way there should come new techniques, higher 
motives and new ideals for carrying on the work. “If our Chris- 
tianity is stereotyped, we need this thing; if it is not stereotyped, we 
should greatly desire it,” said Dean Dabney. 


Several ministers declared that such a movement because of its 
freedom and independence and ability to take the broadest view of 
missions, is greatly needed to help them bring to their churches a 
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new understanding and fresh conviction concerning the world mis- 
sion of Christianity. 


The consensus of opinion was clearly for some such independent 
agency as the Modern Missions Movement. Several mission board 
executives strongly favored it. If any one present was opposed to 
it, he did not so declare himself when the Chairman expressly 
asked for it. 


At this juncture, Dr. Diffendorfer, Secretary of the Methodist 
Board, presented a formal proposal. He said that he was convinced 
that something was needed and that he was concerned that it be 
something that would have the cordial cooperation of the Boards. 
He also stated that his experience showed that survey and appraisal 
to be effective must be related to administration from the beginning 
of the process. He proposed that there be created by, this Meeting 
a movement that would conduct objective survey and appraisal; 
that would have real independence in its work; that would have 
connection with those Boards that cared to hold membership in it, 
contribute to its support, and have a voice in its councils. This 
proposal sought to bring together the two principles of independ- 
ence and cooperation in a specific form of organization. 


This proposal was earnestly discussed for an hour, the majority 
expressing the belief that an agency with Board membership such 
as Dr. Diffendorfer proposed would be largely subject to Board con- 
trol and that this would destroy the “independence” necessary to the 
most effective service. Dr. Wasson of the Southern Methodist Board 
declared he did not believe the plan would succeed for it would 
militate against the freeest inquiry. He argued that what is needed 
is an independent body of intelligent people who will be free to say 
the thing as they see it and he would like that it be said strongly 
in order to challenge fresh thinking and action. 


It was finally agreed that no action should be taken until some 
smaller group could fully analyze Dr. Diffendorfer’s proposal and 
make a report to a succeeding session. The matter, therefore, went 
automatically to the Committee on Analysis and Review for con- 
sideration and report on the following day. 


The Third Seminar Period 


Topic: “The resulting relation of such a movement to the present 
organized life of the Church.” 


The Chairman of this period, Dr. Guthrie, stated that it would 
be evident to all that this third seminar period would necessarily 
have to be modified somewhat by what had gone before, and that 
possibly some of the questions in the original outline might not 
come before the meeting. He said it had been decided to ask his 
co-Chairman, Dr. Hugh Vernon White (Secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions), to review briefly the preceding seminar 
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discussions in order to help the meeting in deciding the point at 
which this period’s discussion should begin. 


Dr. White began by saying that all were present with one thing 
in mind—the desire to encourage and develop a movement through- 
out the world, a Christian movement, with certain standards and 
ideals. He said that there are certain new developments in the 
Church and certain new standards of missionary work which we 
have to recognize, and we want to discover some way to encourage 
the understanding of those ideals and methods by the Church so as 
actually to make use of them in the missionary service. 


Dr. White said that two questions enter into the discussion of any 
specific proposal that may come before the meeting. One is, “Do 
we want a movement which will positively promote the progressive 
ideals of missions that we are talking about? That is, is this to be 
an educational agency to positively promote such ideals?” 


The second question is, ‘Do we want a movement that is inde- 
pendent of the regularly constituted agencies of missionary work?” 


He then proceeded to state in outline three proposals that have 
been made: 


1. A movement entirely independent of the official missionary 
agencies but one which requires for its success something of a for- 
mal relationship to the Boards, involving conference with them re- 
garding missionary projects or even depending upon the voluntary 
reference of projects by the Boards for review and recommenda- 
tion. This is essentially the present character of the Modern Mis- 
sions Movement. 


2. A movement which would aim at independence of action but 
with an Official relationship to the Boards and other institutions 
like Theological Seminaries, giving them a voice in its council. It 
would be an agency to which the Boards could officially belong and 
which they would officially support. 


3. The third proposal is that it shall be an agency to promote 
positively the ideals and the standards and the general interpreta- 
tion of missions which this Movement stands for. It would be com- 
pletely independent of any official or formal relationship to the 
Boards. There would be no point in the program where either 
official or unofficial cooperation by the Boards would be necessary 
for its operation. 


Questions were asked to make clear the difference between the 
proposals. 


Dr. Nixon urged that the movement be made something in the 
nature of an institute of world Christianity which would continue 
to rethink the problems of the Church, East and West. He said 
that we are all concerned about the faith—about how we are going 
to introduce Christianity into a life that is more or less alien, and 
we all are tremendously concerned about the kind of standards of 
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morality we should have in this new collective development, call it 
by whatever name you choose. These issues, said Dr. Nixon, are 
equally real, East and West. The movement would be primarily 
concerned with re-thinking and education, rather than with the 
more or less irritating problem of trying to get actual concrete 
problems of the Boards into line with certain standards. 


Reference was made by one of the missionaries present to the 
service that such a movement could render in an educational way 
to further the spirit of unity and cooperation between the denom- 
inations, both in America and in the Orient. 


Dr. Wasson, Secretary of the Southern Methodist Board, said that 
what had impressed him about the Modern Missions Movement were 
the following facts: (a) The National Committee is an influential 
group. Nobody will dispute the contribution such a group can 
make to missions; (b) It is a detached group. It can render some- 
thing of the kind of service that the new missionary renders when 
he goes to the field. The new missionary is sometimes quite a nui- 
sance to the older missionaries, who have their habits well formed; 
(c) It seems to be a group that believes in the scientific method of 
doing things. Such a group, said Dr. Wasson, can render a great 
service. It can deal with controversial questions that the official 
groups cannot very well deal with. He wished to see the kind of an 
organization that will really enable such a group to do the things 
it is best qualified to do. 


Several others argued for the complete independence of the 
Movement. Dr. Diffendorfer stated that it was his own personal 
judgment that the Movement would render its greatest service to 
the missionary enterprise if it followed Dr. Nixon’s proposal with 
complete independence and not asking the Boards for anything. It 
could carry forward its research work and make the results avail- 
able to the Boards for whatever use the Boards might make of 
them. He later made the motion to the effect that the Meeting 
set up a movement with no official relationship to the Boards. 


A definition of independence was called for and Dr. White offered 
one that was generally acceptable—“A movement that is entirely 
self-created and self-perpetuating with no official representation in 
or any responsibility to any missionary board, but a movement 
which if it cared to, on its own initiative, would give any Board 
specific cooperation at any point—voluntary cooperation. That is 
independence that does not rule out cooperation but it does rule 
out any official membership or control by the Boards.” 


A show of hands was called for on the following two questions 
restated by Dr. Bowman with Dr. White’s definition of independence 
accepted: 

1. Do we want a movement to conserve the promotion of the pro- 
gressive attitude with relation to missions—the promotion of 
the progressive point of view? 


2. Do we want it to be completely independent of the Boards? 
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The show of hands indicated a practically unanimous affirmative 
to both questions. 


Representatives of Christian work in the colleges declared that 
such a movement might give large help in the colleges to enlist 
interest and leadership, by presenting the larger view of the world 
service of Christianity. They declared that the situation is at a 
very low ebb and that no ageney is giving any special attention to 
interesting students in missions. 


A show of hands was called for on Dr. Nixon’s proposal to in- 
corporate the idea of an institute of world Christianity and brought 
a unanimous expression in the affirmative. 


The Chairman made it clear that the meeting was not acting in 
a legislative capacity and a show of hands was merely to get an 
expression of opinion. 


Dr. Barstow suggested that perhaps this general body had now 
concluded its work and proposed that the next and closing period 
be in the nature of an open hearing by the Executive Committee 
for those who have specific suggestions to make. 


After some discussion, it was agreed that the plan of procedure 
for the afternoon session be referred to both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Analysis and Review, meeting either 
separately or together as they would decide. 


The Fourth Seminar Period and Closing Session 


Topic: “Consideration of the questions raised by the platform 
addresses, other questions that should be more fully discussed, and 
new questions.” 


Chairman: Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


The Executive Committee and the Committee on Analysis and 
Review had, during the lunch hour, met and fully cleared on the 
procedure for this session. They requested Bishop McConnell to 
preside, as originally planned. 


The Chairman recognized Dr. Guthrie, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Modern Missions Movement, who reported a 
resolution just adopted by the Executive Committee: 


“Resolved, that the Chairman be instructed to say to the com- 
pany this afternoon that it is the judgment of the Executive 
Committee that the whole matter of reorganization be referred 
to the National Committee, as here represented, for such action 
as it may wish to take.” 


By this resolution the Executive Committee, which up to this 
point had been the only authoritative body of the Modern Missions 
Movement, transferred that authority completely to the National 
Committee as represented in this meeting. That meant that the 
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character of the meeting thereby was changed from advisory to 
legislative. 


Bishop McConnell reviewed briefly the platform addresses. He 
referred to their quality and thought-provoking character. He 
wondered how a good many in the churches would have received 
them. He reminded the meeting that a movement like this cannot 
satisfy everybody. If it goes forward as it believes it should, it is 
sure to displease some. The thing to do, said the Bishop, is to be as 
sure of your course as you can and then go ahead. Take criticism 
as it comes, do as much as the money you have will allow. He spoke 
especially of differences and difficulties that are bound to arise, in 
his judgment, in the years just ahead, over some of the social issues. 
Those who stand for any kind of a Christianization of the social 
order or the international order may be in for some bad times. He 
added that he did not believe that as much money is going to be 
available for missions, at least for a long time, as used to be the 
case. And this is one of the very reasons for doing something of 
the kind proposed in this meeting, that is, that we must take seri- 
ously this matter of spending our money wisely. We shall need an 
organization of this kind to help us do that sort of thing. 


He urged that we should not be discouraged. There is something 
inherent in Christianity that makes it survive in spite of the attacks 
of its enemies and the mistakes of its friends. Then he cautioned 
against any group taking itself over-seriously. He said, “I expect 
great things to come out of this meeting but don’t let’s get into a 
havoc of seriousness over it. We are going to do some fine things 
here but it is a little too big for any one to handle. There are great 
movements going through the world today that will probably have 
as much effect on the final result as anything we can have. All 
over the world people are talking at the present time about the 
human values, putting more or less of content into them. And if 
that is not half of the commandment of Jesus, I don’t know what 
is. It works out fine. We have that much of a base anyway. It is 
our business to try to lift it all up and put the right kind of spirit 
in it, and to move on in that way.” 


The Chairman then opened the meeting for general discussion. 
Several ministers present who were not members of the Committee 
expressed their appreciation of the meeting and of this Movement 
and of their confidence in its future service. Dr. Carder, of River- 
side Church, New York City, spoke with deep earnestness and effec- 
tiveness of the situation in the local churches and of the problem 
of the local minister, burdened with his administrative duties, to 
bring into his church a vision of the world mission of Christianity 
and a spirit of deep devotion to it. He began, “I personally shall go 
back, if I remain of the mind I am now, with the feeling that we 
are very well off indeed if we have a group of men and women like 
this group, and the people that this group represents, thinking in 
these terms on their own through these next years, or all the years.” 
He concluded as follows: “I could think of no better thing so far 
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as the church I am identified with is concerned, than to have us 
awaken to some possibility of getting down into our midst and into 
our thinking, and into our praying, and into our living together, a 
new sense of responsibility for the gospel everywhere. We are never 
going to be able successfully, I am sure, to keep this line of division 
between home missions and foreign. It is fatal. But we are going 
to be able, I am confident—if we can just bring out and make clear 
the essential opportunities ana’ privileges—we are going to be able 
to work out a far more effective program at home and abroad. And 
I am confident that this objective, may I say this independent ap- 
proach, is the only one that has hope for the local church and the 
local church workers coming into any such contact with any such 
opportunities.” 


Dr. Potter, President of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
said that he believed that the greatest help could be given in this 
session by each expressing frankly what he would like to see this 
Movement do. He said that for himself one of the things that he 
would like would be to have the Research Department of the Move- 
ment continued and show itself so responsible and competent that 
the major boards would turn naturally to it, now and again, for 
light upon their particular problems. He said that he was confident 
that with such a research service available, his board would be very 
happy to turn to it with such problems. He stated, however, that 
he favored a modification of the present plan of the Research De- 
partment. He expressed serious question concerning the wisdom of 
the plan now followed of singling out a limited number of individual 
enterprises for listing. He said he believed that such information 
as is contained in the present bulletins should be given out only on 
request. Dr. Potter added that if the Movement could circulate in 
pamphlet form messages like those contained in the two platform 
addresses on the preceding evening by Professor Hocking and Dr. 
Tittle, it would render a very great service. He said, “I think those 
two speeches, taken together, constituted the best foreign missions 
program I have ever heard anyone make. And I have heard a lot 
of them.” He said that we very much need the kind of interpreta- 
tion that an independent body like this can give to the people of 
our churches. He said that he hoped that the element of education 
will be a major thing next to that of research. 


Dr. Charles C. Morrison said that he thought the time had ar- 
rived for putting into concrete form the ideas and wishes expressed 
by the meeting. He said that he had written down several resolu- 
tions that he thought might be helpful to that end and asked the 
Chairman whether he thought it would be well to have them pre- 
sented. They were called for. Dr. Morrison then read a series of 
resolutions which were discussed, modified and finally unanimously 
adopted by the members of the National Committee present, in the 
following form: 


1. That we who are present and voting hereby constitute ourselves 
into the (blank name) whose charter membership shall consist 
of those persons now listed as members of the National Com- 
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mittee, and that the membership of the (blank name) be en- 
larged to (blank number of) persons to be determined by invi- 
tation of the Executive Committee hereafter to be created. 


2. That an Executive Committee be hereby created consisting of 
the twenty-six persons now constituting the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Modern Missions Movement. 


3. That the Executive Committee be empowered to draw up a con- 
stitution for the (blank name) and present same for ratification 
by correspondence to the present membership of the (blank 
name). 


4. That the Executive Committee be empowered to proceed in ac- 
cordance with its best judgment to devise ways and means of 
carrying out the purposes of the (blank name), until such time 
as the Executive Committee may deem it practicable to call a 
meeting of the membership to review the situation, to establish 
more definite and adequate procedures, and to further in any 
way the cause for which the (blank name) has been called into 
existence. 


5. That the Executive Committee be instructed to take into full 
consideration the total deliberations and discussions of the va- 
rious sessions of this meeting, and particularly of the three ex- 
pressions of sentiment concerning (1) our responsibility for pro- 
moting a progressive attitude toward the missionary enterprise, 
(2) the desirability of an organization independent of denom- 
inational boards, and (3) the purpose to effect an organization 
characterized by the comprehensive purpose to become an in- 
stitute for considering and promoting the world mission of 
Christianity. 


6. That the question of name of the organization be referred to 
the Executive Committee with power to act. 


Proposals bearing on the purpose of the Movement that had been 
suggested in a preceding session by Dr. Justin W. Nixon were called 
for. These had been earlier discussed as containing ideas that 
might be incorporated in a preamble to the Constitution of the new 
organization. These were read again by Dr. Nixon. There followed 
considerable discussion, which served to clarify and, in a measure, 
expand the ideas as originally presented. Dr. Nixon then read the 
resolutions in their revised form as follows: 


1. To continue the process of thought begun in “Re-Thinking 
Missions” and other recent surveys of missionary problems, in 
regard to the world mission of Christianity. 


2. The education of individuals and churches in regard to the 
findings of the above process of thought. 


3. Encouragement of interest in experimentation and exploratory 
projects. 
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4. The enlistment of youth, especially in our colleges, in the world 
mission of Christianity. 


The above resolutions were, on motion, unanimously adopted as 
containing ideas that should be incorporated in the Constitution of 
the new movement. 


Dr. Baker, a member of the Research Committee and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, made a statement regarding the work of the 
Research Department to answer certain questions and clear up some 
points that had been raised during the discussion of the Research 
Department of the Modern Missions Movement during the sessions 
of the meeting. Dr. Baker then, as a member of the Research 
Committee, expressed the hope that there might be further frank 
expression from the floor with reference to the research work that 
the Modern Missions Movement has been doing. 


There followed a rather extended discussion, all of which was 
strongly in favor of having the new movement, which is to be or- 
ganized, conduct work along the line of independent inquiry and 
survey. Some again questioned the wisdom of the procedure repre- 
sented by the present bulletins. Some, on the other hand, expressed 
very great appreciation of this particular type of service. At the 
close of this discussion, the following resolution was offered by Dr. 
Charles H. Heimsath: 


“Resolved, that the Executive Committee be instructed to pro- 
ceed in the future as far as possible with this type of informa- 
tion, the publication of this type of information.” 


A first vote on this resolution was small and was regarded by the 
Chairman as indicating that the import of the motion was not 
clear. Dr. Heimsath was asked to make it clear. He stated that 
what he had in mind was that the idea would be continued, rather 
than this particular form or bulletin; he had in mind that the work 
of research should be conducted in the light of some of the very 
helpful suggestions that had been made in this meeting, not a 
stereotyped line but an improved and developed line. On the basis 
of this interpretation by the mover of the motion, the Chairman 
called for another vote and stated that everybody was entitled to 
vote. Following the vote the Chairman declared, “There is some- 
thing of a vote against it, but it prevails by a large majority.” 


The Chairman then stated that so far as he knew that concluded 
the business of the meeting. 


Mr. Scott was recognized and moved that the meeting express its 
appreciation to the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School for its hos- 
pitality. The motion was unanimously carried. 


The Chairman stated that the meeting would be brought to a 
close by an address by Dr. Harold L. Bowman, Minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 


Dr. Bowman, in his brief closing message, put the question, “What 
will issue from this conference of ours?” He said that those present 
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would go from the conference with a memory of fine fellowship and 
earnest discussion but that there should flow from it also, as from 
a spring, a refreshing stream of action. He said that in the closing 
moments of the conference we should pass from the echoes of dis- 
cussion to the silence of the shrine—it is time for personal re- 
dedication to the world mission of Christianity. 


He stated that there are two aspects of that task that confront 
us. We must go forth as scientists and as crusaders. He said that 
some people think it is difficult to combine these two and he ad- 
mitted that it is hard. There are scienitfically minded men who 
look with disdain on Christian crusaders; and there are missionary 
crusaders who look with suspicion on scientifically minded folk. “If 
this Movement,” he said, “past or future, has any genius unique to 
itself, it is a capacity to take those two interests and blend them 
into a unity. If we cannot do that, we fail... . We want to realize 
that we are being commissioned by the God of truth to go forth 
eagerly, to see clearly and to think honestly and to live freely... . 
We must seek the truth that liberates; but when we have that we 
must speak that truth in love.” Dr. Bowman then took as an illus- 
tration of the combination of the scientist and crusader, the life 
and work of Dr. Schweitzer, who is not only a scientist but also a 
great musician and a Christian crusader. 


“So, today, here at the last, we go forth in that mood of conse- 
cration, go forth in the name and in the spirit of Him who set His 
face steadfastly toward a cross-crowned hill, fearlessly, because of 
His faith in His Father, and the conviction of the justice of the 
cause to which He had committed His life. In His name we go for- 
‘ward, trying to combine within our souls and our experience the 
qualities of two of Bunyan’s immortal characters. We go forth with 
Mr. Valiant for Truth, seeking to discover reality, and we go forth 
as Mr. Great Heart, passionately loving our fellowmen.” 


Dr. Bowman then closed the meeting with prayer. 


PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS AND FORMAL RESOLUTIONS 


The National Committee did not convene at Rochester 4s a legis- 
lative body. It was formed and has functioned as a counselling 
group to the Executive Committee which has been the responsible 
body of the Modern Missions Movement. It was only when the last 
session was reached that, by request of the Executive Committee 
itself, the meeting took on a legislative character in order to take 
such action as might be deemed wise for the creation of a body 
which would guide the development of a movement in harmony 
with the spirit and purposes which had defined themselves in this 
conference. 


The purpose for calling the meeting was that the Executive Com- 
mittee might learn the opinion of such a group on the major ques- 
tions set down in the program. Such a consensus of opinion was 
registered. 
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As to the necessity of continuing the missionary enterprise of the 
church, no show of hands was called for. It was not needed. The 
deep conviction of the group on this point was evident throughout 
the three days of the meeting. Impressive statements were made 
in support of missions but not because anyone questioned the va- 
lidity of the enterprise. 


The concern of this group was rather with the larger concept of 
the world service of Christianity and with ways and means of mak- 
ing the missionary service increasingly effective in relation to the 
church’s whole task. 


The following conclusions were clearly registered: 


1. An agency like the Modern Missions Movement is needed to help 
focus and express the new spirit and demands within the church 
in relation to the world service of Christianity. 


2. Such an agency should be entirely independent of the official 
agencies of the churches. Any cooperation between them should 
be entirely voluntary on the part of both. 


3. Such an agency should definitely promote the progressive atti- 
tude and a spirit of objective inquiry in relation to missions. 


4. The functions of such an agency should be principally four: 


(1) Research and survey—a continuous objective study of 
missions and the world mission of Christianity. 


(2) Education—to help bring to the churches this larger con- 
cept of Christianity’s world mission. 


(3) The encouragement of experiments and exploratory 
projects for discovering more effective ways of fulfilling 
the world mission of Christianity. 


(4) An institute of world Christianity—a meeting that would 
bring together an unofficial group, like the present group, 
for the purpose of considering the larger questions con- 
cerning Christianity’s world mission, the relation of the 
church to significant developments and trends, and the 
effectiveness of the church in relation to world move- 
ments. 


The above conclusions led to the adoption of the formal resolu- 
tions recorded in the proceedings of the closing session. 


A MOVEMENT FOR WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


In accordance with the conclusions and resolutions of the Roch- 
ester Meeting, the Executive Committee has, after prolonged study 
and wide consultation, submitted to the members of the National 
Committee a plan of organization and Program Outline under the 
name A Movement for World Christianity. With the approval of 
the National Committee the new movement will become the suc- 
cessor to the Modern Missions Movement. 
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